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was  to be released   on   the  payment of the  first,
hostages being given in exchange (1360).

By this treaty Edward had secured, apparently,
the objects for which he went to war. France was
weakened to the last degree, deprived of all legal
right to encroach upon the English lands, and
rendered incapable of either effectively renewing the
struggle or of interfering with the commercial
interests of England. But, actually, the peace was
soon interrupted, and assisted by a series of fortunate
accidents and by the unwise measures of the English,
Charles V. before long restored his country to
prosperity, and neutralised all Edward's success.
The historical importance of the treaty of Brctigni
lay not in the actual terms of peace, but in the new
principles which it involved and the blow which it
dealt to the feudal theory. Hitherto, whatever might
have been the actual effects of an agreement between
two states, the legal result had been simply, so far as
cessions of land were concerned, the granting of a
new fief. For example, when Charles the Simple
handed over Normandy to Rolf, the feudal lawyer
regarded the transaction, which in effect created an
independent state, as the acquisition of a new vassal
by the Carolingian monarch. Rolf and his successors
recognised Charles and his successors as their over-
lords, and though Henry II. was a far more powerful
sovereign than Louis VII., yet he never for a
moment attempted to deny to the French king
the respect due to a feudal superior, But in the
present case an entirely new idea was found. John
alienated a large tract of country and with it